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XXXIII.— Two Months’ Bird-collecting on the Gold Coast. 
By Captain G. E. SHeviey and T. E. Bucktey. 


We left England on the 12th of January, 1872, to study the 
rich and, as yet, very imperfectly known avifauna of the Gold 
Coast. 

After a rough passage, we anchored in the beautiful bay of 
Funchal, the capital of Madeira. The town itself is prettily 
situated at the foot of the hills (of ragged and bold outline), 
which are terraced with vines &c. almost to their summits. 
Behind the town, halfway up the mountains, stands a con- 
vent, one of the most conspicuous objects on entering the 
harbour. 

As yet we had seen but few birds; for Gulls were not very 
abundant, the two commonest species being the yellow-legged 
Herring-Gull and the Kittiwake. Near the Canary Islands 
sea-birds were more numerous; and we saw quantities of two 
species of Shearwater, one of which appeared to be P. anglorum. 
Between Teneriffe and Sierra Leone we frequently met with 
Petrels, probably the two species P. pelagica and P. oceanica, 
both of which appear to be equally abundant on the west coast 
of Africa. 

While within fifty miles of Teneriffe a Hoopoe came on board, 
and some hundred and fifty miles further south we shot a spe- 
cimen of Lanius algeriensis which had alighted on the rigging. 
As the weather was fine and the sea calm after passing the 
Canaries, we were often on the look-out ; and though we saw 
but little of interest ornithologically, yet whales, porpoises, and 
innumerable nautili relieved somewhat the monotony of our 
sea voyage. 

On approaching the pretty harbour of Sierra Leone we first 
sight Africa. Freetown, its capital, is situated at the mouth of 
a broad river, and is a thriving place; in the background the 
hills rise abruptly over the town, and are densely wooded ; 
while the low ground and the opposite side of the river, which 
is likewise flat, are covered with thick bush, with here and there 
occasional large trees. 

In the harbour we saw many Gulls and some Terns; among 
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the latter we recognized S. bergii, S. cantiaca, and S. leuco- 
pareia; these we met with abundantly throughout our tour 
when near any lagoons. Of land birds we saw but two species, 
Budytes flava and Passer simplex, both very common throughout 
the Gold Coast. 

After leaving Sierra Leone we kept the land in sight nearly 
the whole way ; but the scenery was most uninteresting ; it con- 
sisted of one continuous flat densely wooded country, the out- 
line scarcely broken except by the rocky promontary of Cape 
Palmas, a pretty little spot belonging to the Americans. Here 
we waited for an hour to land the mails, and took the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the missionary station, which is very creditably 
conducted, though the lighthouse attached to the establishment 
is lamentably deficient in light. 

At length, on the 29th of January, we landed at Cape-Coast 
Castle. The most prominent object is the castle itself; a large 
white building, washed on one side by the sea; it was built for 
holding slaves in former days, but is now used as barracks. 
Behind the castle, and near the centre of the town, stands 
Government House, and most of the larger buildings, all white- 
washed; the native dwellings are square mud huts, with flat 
roofs, but much more comfortable and better built than we ex- 
pected to find them. Altogether the town has a picturesque 
appearance ; the palm trees here and there break the outline of 
the square-built houses; while the immediate neighbourhood of 
the town, unlike the general coast-line, is surrounded by small 
hills, on which are situated a lighthouse, powder-magazine, and 
a look-out. 

The country is covered with low, dense bush, interlaced with 
creepers, which form an impenetrable network, so that we were 
almost entirely confined to the narrow paths, two of which 
aspire to the name of roads—one the Ashantee road, running 
inland to the north-east, by the foot of Connor’s Hill; the other, 
leaving the town westward, leads to Denkera, by way of Abro- 
bonko and Bula. 

The climate is too well known and justly abused to require 
any comments from us, though we were neither of us laid up 
with fever during our short stay in the country, which was pro- 
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bably owing to the precautions we took and the hospitality 
shown us by the many friends we found out there, which ob- 
viated the necessity of our having to “rough it.” We cannot 
pass over the kindnesses we received while on our travels, and 
the assistance which was always so heartily given us, without 
offering our warmest thanks to the friends we met with at Cape- 
Coast Castle and Accra. 

The year out here may be divided into two seasons—the 
summer or wet season, and the winter or dry season: the first 
is the most dangerous, on account of fevers, though the best 
time for collecting; while the latter, at which period we were 
out, is, towards its close, the worst for dysentery; and on long 
excursions the want of good water is a serious drawback. The 
wet season is ushered in by tornadoes ; and, owing to their being 
rather earlier than usual, we had several during our stay at 
Cape Coast. These storms, though of short duration, are very 
heavy, and are accompanied by a downpour of rain such as is 
rarely seen in more northern climes, while the lightning is in- 
cessant. At other times the nights are damp, and the days close 
and muggy, which causes the least exertion to be felt. The 
sun’s rays are very powerful; and the risks of over-fatigue or 
taking a chill were so frequently brought before our notice, that 
we were rarely out of doors after ten in the morning or before 
three in the afternoon. 

No assistance can be obtained from beasts of burden; for 
they cannot live in these bushy parts of the west coast, owing 
to the “ Tsetzi Fly,” while at Accra, seventy miles to the east, 
where the country 1s more open, there are a few horses—though 
they cannot be taken far inland even here, on account of this 
pest. At Cape Coast there are a few light carriages, drawn by 
natives; but the usual mode of progression is in a hammock. 

On the 30th of January we started at 5 a.m. in a carriage 
drawn by six men, for Abrobonko. The road leads out of the 
town by an avenue of cocoa-nut palms, then turns off by the 
side of the Salt Pond, and is soon enclosed on each side by 
dense bush. On reaching Abrobonko (a small village of square 
mud huts thickly thatched with grass) we met with the first 
large trees we had seen in Fantec; some of these are at least 
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150 feet high, and are generally without a bough to within 
some 50 feet of the top. These large trees are the resort of a few 
birds of prey, chiefly Buteo desertorum, Milvus egyptius, and 
Neophron pileatus. This latter species, though extremely abun- 
dant at Cape Coast, is never met with at Accra; and where it 
breeds is not yet known, although it is numerous all the year 
round at Cape-Coast Castle. 

Small birds are plentiful at Abrobonko, and wonderfully 
varied; but on this occasion our special object was to collect 
the Sunbirds, which were abundant round the tulip-trees, at- 
tracted thither by their large red flowers. These trees, however, 
were not particularly picturesque; for though covered with 
flowers, they were entirely devoid of leaves. In half an hour we 
had collected some twenty specimens of Nectariniide belonging 
to seven species. The habits of all the Nectariniide are very 
similar: they seek their food (which consists of small insects) 
among the flowering trees and shrubs, and are lively and 
active in their pursuit, and appear to glory in the sunshine; for 
they rarely hide themselves in the shady bushes. 

At Cape-Coast Castle, Connor’s Hill, within ten minutes’ 
walk of Government House, we found a very good spot for col- 
lecting, especially in the morning, after rain; and here we ob- 
tained most of the European forms, as Phyllupneuste trochilus, 
P. sibilatrix, &c. Fort William, on the opposite side of the 
town, was particularly good for collecting Swifts and Swallows, 
while the Lighthouse Hill is the only spot where Chetura 
ussheri has yet been obtained. The avenue of cocoa-nut palms 
along the road to the Salt Pond was, in the morning, a great 
attraction for the Nectariniide, while the Salt Pond itself abounds 
with Waders and Terns. The Abrobonko road beyond this 
was, perhaps, one of the best grounds for general collecting, as 
here and there spaces had been cleared in the bush. 

On February the 5th we left Cape-Coast Castle, on board the 
Government steam-yacht, for Accra, intending to ascend the 
Volta in her; but our plans were frustrated by her boilers getting 
out of order. 

The country round Accra is much more open than at Cape 
Coast, the plain being covered with high grass and scattered 
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bushes, together with innumerable red-clay hills of the white 
ants. 

On the 11th we made up a party to go to Quamin-fio, some 
ten miles inland, where we remained two days; here we col- 
lected several good birds, among others Caprimulgus longipennis, 
Hirundo senegalensis, Nilaus brubru, and Œdicnemus senegalensis. 
Had we devoted our time entirely to sport, we might here have 
made a very fair bag of antelopes and Francolins. 

To the west of Accra, beyond the Salt Pond, the country is . 
also good for antelopes, especially the harness-back ; and here 
we also found three species of Francolins plentiful. 

On the 18th we started for Abouri, in the Agua-pim district. 
After travelling about eight miles, the country became densely 
bushed, so that we had to keep entirely to the path. Towards 
the outskirts of the plain of Accra we passed a small spring ; 
and here birds were extremely numerous and varied. We put 
up for the night at Abokobi, with the German missionaries ; 
and as it was late when we arrived, the glow of innumerable 
fire-flies lighted up the ground. We remained here the follow- 
ing day; but the bush was so dense that we could obtain but 
few birds ; so we devoted some of our attention fo the butter- 
flies, which were so abundant that we collected nearly fifty 
species in one morning. 

On the morning of the 20th we left ARDD, ; and after two 
hours’ tedious journey along a level, narrow path, we came into 
much finer scenery as we ascended the hills of the Agua-pim 
range, and finally arrived at Abouri about mid-day, where we 
again put up with the German missionaries, who were most 
hospitable, and rendered us every assistance they could in col- 
lecting. 

Having now concluded our journal, it may be thought not 
out of place for us here to make a few remarks from our per- 
sonal notes upon the distribution and habits of some of the birds 
which have already been recorded from the Gold Coast, while 
we shall keep in a separate list, at the end, all the species we 
obtained which have not hitherto been mentioned by Mr. Sharpe 
in his numerous papers in this Journal on the birds of Fantee. 

Scotornis climacurus is very abundant throughout the district ; 
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during the day they crouch close to the stems of the bushes, 
and are very hard to detect or disturb, while towards dusk they 
frequent the paths, rising close before one from the bare ground, 
and alighting again a few paces distant. 

Cypselus apus, C. affinis, and C. parvus are very abundant, 
the latter species frequenting the palm trees, in the folded-up 
leaves of which it was breeding in February, always in colonies. 

We obtained three species of Merops. Merops albicollis is 
extremely abundant and evenly distributed throughout the 
country, while M. pusillus is confined to the more open districts, 
where it frequents the low bushes; it was always in pairs in 
February. 

Eurystomus afer is plentiful at a short distance inland from 
Accra, but has not been met with, to my knowledge, near Cape- 
Coast Castle, where its place appears to be taken up by the 
nearly allied species Æ. gularis. 

Ceryle rudis we observed hovering over the Salt Pond at Cape 
Coast. Ispidina picta we obtained at Abrobonko and at the 
foot of Connor’s Hill. Halcyon malimbica and H. cyanoleuca we 
met with at Abrobonko. 

Buceros albocristatus we found very abundant about Abouri, 
where it frequents the highest trees, and on the wing looks 
very graceful as it floats easily through the air. At Quamin-fio 
we obtained a pair of Toccus nasutus, which were feeding in the 
cassava-fields when we saw them: their irides are red, while those 
of the former species are dark brown. 

Corythaix macrorhyncha frequents the thick bush; it has a 
peculiar loud jarring song. Schizorhis africana is plentiful 
near Accra, where it may generally be seen perched upon the 
very topmost bough of some large tree in the more open country, 
and is very difficult to approach. The irides are dark brown. 

Coccystes glandarius we killed near Accra. C. caffer is not 
uncommon throughout the district. The beautiful Golden 
Cuckoo, Chrysococcyx cupreus, we shot on Connor’s Hill. Cen- 
tropus senegalensis is extremely abundant throughout the west 
coast. Its song is rather pleasing, consisting of a regular scale 
of notes, commencing with the highest one. The irides are red. 

We only met with Barbets in the dense forests of the Agua- 
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pim district, where we killed Tricholema hirsuta, Xylobucco du- 
chaillui, X. scolopacea, X. subsulphurea, and Gymnobucco calvus. 

Of the Picidz we obtained three species, mostly near Abouri, 
where Campethera gabonensis is not uncommon. 

We shot several examples of the genus Criniger, one new to 
the Gold Coast. In habits they rather closely resemble Campe- 
phaga, and frequent the dense forest, where their dull colours 
render them very hard to observe. 

We never passed a day without seeing Pycnonotus barbatus, 
which we met with breeding at Abouri in February. Crateropus 
reinwardti was not uncommon near Accra, where we found it 
singly or in pairs. The irides are white. 

Cossypha verticalis is tolerably abundant throughout the dis- 
trict; it usually frequents the thick detached bushes, rarely 
showing itself in the open. When driven out of one bush it 
flies close along the ground to the nearest covert. The irides 
are brown. C. cyanocampta, a much rarer species, we obtained 
both at Abouri and Cape Coast. 

Pratincola rubetrais extremely common throughout the district. 

Of Drymece, the following are very evenly distributed 
throughout the more open country—D. nevia, D. fortirostris, 
D. brachyptera, D. melanorhyncha, D. schwarzi, D. erythro- 
ptera, and Cisticola schenicola; while such Warblers as Sti- 
phrornis badiceps, S. prasina, S. erythrothorax, Eremomela pusilla, 
Camaroptera concolor, and C. brevicaudata we only met with in 
the more densely wooded districts of Abrobonko and Agua-pim. 

Of the Nectariniide, so well represented in these parts, we 
obtained the following, N. verticalis, N. cyanocephala, N. adel- 
berti, N. chloropygia, and N. obscura, plentiful in the wooded 
districts—N. superba and N.johanne only at Abouri. N.cuprea, 
a very abundant species, frequents the more open country, while 
N. splendida was equally abundant everywhere. 

Butalis grisola, B. epulata, and B. comitata are not uncommon ; 
the latter two, however, are more confined to the wooded parts. 
Elminia longicauda we met with on Connor’s Hill, where we saw 
a pair. Bias musicus we shot at Abouri. Platystira melano- 
ptera is plentiful at Cape Coast: on the approach of danger it 
hops leisurely into the denser part of the bush. 
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Psalidoprocne holomelena is very plentiful throughout the 
country, especially in the more wooded districts, where during 
the heat of the day flocks may be seen sitting together on the 
more shaded dead boughs of the large trees, and may frequently 
be met with after the sun has set, still in pursuit of insects. 
Hirundo rustica is very abundant in February. We only occa- 
sionally met with H. leucosoma. H. senegalensis we found near 
Accra, especially at Quamin-fio ; they were paired in February, 
and probably breeding in the large hollow trees, the topmost 
boughs of which they usually frequented. H. gordoni is plen- 
tiful throughout the district, and generally met with in pairs 
perched on the top of some low bush or on the coarse grass of 
the plains. H. puella is also abundant everywhere. 

Dryoscopus major frequents the dense bush, which resounds 
with its soft silvery notes, as pairs keep answering each other at 
short intervals. Laniarius barbarus, alike conspicuous for its 
pleasing notes and bright-red breast, is extremely abundant 
throughout the district. L. sulphureipectus is more sparingly 
distributed, and is difficult to drive out of the bush; its notes 
are rough and not musical. Nicator chloris frequents the more 
densely wooded districts ; and we only met with a few specimens 
at Abouri and Abrobonko. Sigmodus caniceps we obtained on 
Connor’s Hill. Lanius smithi is constantly to be seen on the 
topmost bough of some bush or on a mound of the white ants. 
Corvinella corvina is not uncommon: in habits it closely re- 
sembles true Lanius, from which it appears rather improperly 
separated. Telephonus erythropterus is very abundant, especi- 
ally amongst the more detached bushes: they have a peculiar 
way of rising in the air, like our Sky-Lark, when the flapping of 
their wings may be very audibly heard. T. minutus is apparently 
rather rare ; for we only once met with it at Cape-Coast Castle. 

At Abouri we obtained one specimen of Campephaga quisca- 
lina. C. phenicea is also met with at Abouri: they are both 
forest-birds. 

In the same locality we found Oriolus brachyrhynchus and O. 
nigripennis plentiful, and occasionally shot them both out of the 
same tree. 

Pholidauges leucogaster we saw near Accra, where they were in 
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flocks; and in similar localities found Lamprocolius auratus. 
These handsome birds are strong on the wing and generally to be 
met with in flocksin the open country. Their irides are yellow. 

Corvus scapulatus closely resembles the Hooded Crow in its 
habits, and is plentifully distributed throughout the country. 

Hypkhantormis castaneofuscus generally frequents the more 
wooded districts, where it is very common : the irides are yellow 
in the males and brown in the females and young. H. textor is 
even more common: it selects some tree of moderate height 
close to a village for breeding, which it literally covers with 
pendent nests. H. vitellina, a nearly allied species, is far less 
abundant, though rather evenly distributed. H. brachypterus 
we met with usually in pairs. H. personatus, known as the 
Palm-bird, suspends its nest from beneath the leaves of the 
cocoa-nut trees, as many as four or five sometimes hanging from 
one frond. All these species of Hyphantornithes differ in the 
plumage of the sexes. Malimbus cristatus and M. nitens we ob- 
tained at Abouri, where they were plentiful, frequenting the 
large trees. Nigrita emilie and N. bicolor also inhabit the 
more wooded districts, where they are not uncommon. The 
irides of both species arered. Foudia erythrops, Euplectes fran- 
ciscana, and E. flammiceps are common, usually in flocks, in the 
more open districts. The red plumage of the two latter species 
is assumed about April. Vidua principalis we found plentiful 
on the road to Abrobonko. In the dry season the long tail- 
feathers, so characteristic of this species, are absent, and the ge- 
neral plumage is mottled brown and black. Coliostruthus ma- 
crurus frequents the more open country about Accra. The 
winter plumage is mottled brown and black ; and in some of the 
specimens we shot the yellow patch on the carpal joint is absent, 
the birds being probably immature. 

Spermestes bicolor we only met rather sparingly at Abounri, 
while S. cucullata was very common at Cape Coast. Lagono- 
sticta rufo-picta, is extremely abundant about Cape Coast, where 
they are generally met with in small flocks, frequenting the 
paths and adjacent bushes. 

Pytelia hypogrammica. We shot a specimen of this rare bird 
at Abokobi, in the dense bush. 

SER. III.—-VOL. II. Y 
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Estrelda melpoda is abundant, usually met with in small flocks 
on the roads about Cape Coast. 

Crithagra chrysopyga is a very common species and usually 
in large flocks. Spermospiza hematina is not very abundant, 
and, as it keeps very much to the thick bush, is difficult to pro- 
cure. Passer simplex resembles our House-Sparrow in all its 
habits, and is extremely common. 

Anthus gouldi and Macronyx closeus are abundant on the 
plains of Accra, while Budytes flava is common everywhere. 

Milvus egyptius is common throughout the country, and often 
met with at sea, preying probably upon dead fish, which we ob- 
‘served them devour while on the wing, like a Gull. 

Elanus melanopterus we once observed at Accra, and at the 
same locality killed Scops senegalensis on the 28th of February, 
when we found its nest containing three eggs. 

Treron calva, Turtur senegalensis, T. semitorquatus, T. ery- 
:throphrys, and Peristera afra we met with plentifully throughout 
the country. 

Francolinus bicalcaratus is sufficiently common about Accra to 
afford fair sport. Turnix lepurana is also very abundant on the 
plains. 

Eupodotis melanogastra we often saw near Accra, where they 
are not shy. 

Aigialitis intermedia and Æ. marginata are common at the 
Salt Ponds both of Accra and Cape Coast. 

Ardea schistacea is plentiful at Accra. 

Numenius arcuatus, N. pheopus, and Totanus calidris we saw on 
several occasions. 

The following list is intended to form a suite to Mr. R. B. 
Sharpe’s papers in ‘ The Ibis’ “On the Birds of Fantee,” and are 
numbered accordingly. A dagger (+) is appended to the names of 
such species as we believe to be hitherto unrecorded from Fantee. 


+272. CAPRIMULGUS FULVIVENTRIS, Hartl. 
We shot two specimens of this rare Goatsucker at Quamin-fio, 
near Accra, on the 11th of February. 


t273. CyrseLus arus (L.). 
Abundant throughout the country. 
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$274. Merops MaLIMBICUS, Shaw. 
Met with in considerable numbers at Abouri about the middle 
of February. 


+275. Tocxus nasutus (L.). 


+276. CRINIGER SERINUS, Verr. 
We shot a specimen of this bird at Abouri on the 19th of 
February. 


$277. CRATEROPUS PLATYCERCUS, Sw. 

Frequently met with near Accra, and always in parties of ten 
ortwelve. They keep up an incessant chatter, their notes some- 
what resembling that of the common Fieldfare. 


+278. Dryma@ca rortrrostris, Jard. 
Very abundant and evenly distributed throughout the country. 


+279. CaAMAROPTERA CONCOLOR, Hartl. 
We shot a specimen at Abouri in February. 


+280. Hyrorars saticarius, Retz. 
We obtained a specimen of this Warbler at Abouri in February. 


t281. PHYLLOPNEUSTE SIBILATRIX (Bechst.). 
Plentiful throughout the country in February ; shot on Con- 
nor’s Hill and at Abouri. 


$282. PHYLLOPNEUSTE TROCHILUS (L.).. 
Plentiful, and met with in similar localities as the last species. 


+283. Davras Luscinia (L.). 
The Nightingale is plentiful throughout the country in Feb- 
ruary. We collected specimens from Cape-Coast Castle and 


Abokobi. 


+284. SYLVIA HoRTENSIs, Gm. 
We shot one specimen at Abouri on the 22nd of February. 


t285. SYLVIA CINEREA, Bp. 

We shot one specimen at Accra on the 8th of February. 
Neither this, nor the Nightingale, nor the last species has 
ever, I believe, been hitherto recorded from any part of West 
Afriea. 

¥2 
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+286. MEGABIAS FLAMMULATUS, Verr. 
We shot three specimens of this rare Flycatcher at Abouri in 
the middle of February. Irides red, tarsi and feet pink. 


+287. Nitavus BRUBRU (Lath.). 

We shot one specimen at Quamin-fio from the top of a high 
tree in the more open country. Irides brown, legs and base of 
the lower mandible pale slate-grey. 


288. Lanius auricuLatvs, Müll. 
Not uncommon throughout the country. We obtained three 
specimens. 


+289. HYPHANTORNIS TRICOLOR, Hartl. 

We killed three specimens at Abouri in the middle of Feb- 
ruary. This is a very rare species in collections, but appears 
not to be uncommon in the Agua-pim district. 


t290. Bupytss Friava (L.). 
This is an extremely abundant species throughout West Africa. 


291. Nrornron PrLeatus, Burch. 
Abundant at Cape Coast, where they are never molested, but 
not met with at Accra. 


+292. BUTEO DESERTORUM, Daud. 
Plentiful in the more wooded districts, where they frequent 
the high trees. . 


293. CIRCUS PALLIDUS, Sykes. 
Common at Accra, and also met with at Cape-Coast Castle. 


t294. PTILOPACHUS VENTRALIS (Valenc.). 

Very plentiful near Accra, where we met with it always in 
pairs in February. Naked patch round the eyes, legs, and 
basal half of the beak vermilion; end of the beak bluish 
pink ; irides hazel. 

t295. CoruRNIx communis, Bonn. 

We shot one specimen near Accra, but did not preserve the skin. 


+296. (Epicnemvs SENEGALENSIS, Sw. 
We shot a specimen of this Thick-knee on our way from 
Quamin-fio to Accra on the 13th of February. 
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$297. AMGIALITIS MINOR, Mey. 


298. ÆGIALITIS PECUARIA, Kittl. 
These two species are abundant near Accra and Cape-Coast 
Castle. 


t299. ÆGIALITIS TRICOLLARIS, Vieill. 
We shot one specimen near the Salt Pond at Cape Coast on 
the 8th of February. The legs and eyelids are pink. 


300. Toranus sTaGNaTILis, Bechst. 
+301. Toranus ocHRorus (L.). 
+302. Toranus GLAREOLA (L.). 


303. ToTaNuUS CANESCENS (Gm.). 
All these four species of Sandpipers are plentiful on the Salt 
Ponds of Accra and Cape Coast. 


304. Himantorus cANDIDUs, Bonn. 
We saw a pair on the Salt Pond at Accra. It has since been 
sent home by Mr. J. Smith, of Accra. 


305. TRINGA MINUTA, Leisl. 
Plentiful on the Salt Pond at Cape Coast. 


+306. PODICEPS MINOR, L. 
Very abundant on the Salt Pond at Accra. 


+307. STERNA CANTIACA, Gm. 
We collected several specimens of this Tern both at Accra 
and Cape-Coast Castle. 


+308. STERNA BERGI, Licht. 
This is the commonest Tern at Accra and Cape-Coast Castle. 


XXXIV.—Description of a supposed new Species of Humming 
Bird of the Genus Eriocnemis. By D. G. Error, F.LS., 
F.Z.S., &e. 


Tuere has lately come into my possession a Humming Bird, 
from an unknown locality, belonging to the genus Eriocnemis, 
which, in the peculiar coloration of its plumage, differs remark- 
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ably from any of the known species composing this well-marked 
group of the Trochilidze. 

Four specimens, precisely alike, were, as I was informed, con- 
tained in the small collection of birds from which my example 
was taken; and, although no locality was given, it 1s supposed 
that Ecuador is the habitat of the species. I propose to call 
it, from its sombre plumage, 


ERIOCNEMIS DYSELIUS. 

Head, and entire upper parts, black, with a purplish gloss ; 
upper tail-coverts having a very dark greenish gloss; throat and 
underparts black, but not of so deep a shade as the upper parts, 
purplish on the abdomen; wings purplish black; tarsi thickly 
covered with pure white downy feathers ; under tail-coverts pur- 
plish black ; tail rather deeply forked, steel-blue, with purple 
reflections; the bill is perfectly straight and rather slender. 

Total length 4 inches, wings 24, tail 14, bill 2. 

Among the many groups that comprise the great family of the 
Trochilidee, there are few more strongiy characterized than that 
of Eriocnemis, from the fact that all its members are possessed 
of very conspicuous tufts of various colours, viz. white, black, 
brown, or brown and white, which cover the tarsi, and from which 
the species have obtained the trivial name of Puff-leg. 

Thirteen species have been described; and Mr. Gould, in his 
beautiful monograph of this family, has divided them into six 
sections according to their plumage. In this arrangement the 
present species would take its place among the sombre members 
of the genus, and would be found with Æ. lugens, E. squamata, 
and E. aurelie. 

The species known as Æ. isaacsoni has usually been considered 
a member of this genus, and has been placed, by Mr. Gould 
and others, close to Æ. luciani and E. mosquera. The great 
rarity of this bird has prevented ornithologists from becoming 
well acquainted with it. I only know of two examples—one in 
the Derby Museum at Liverpool, and the other in my own 
collection. After a very careful examination of the bird, and 
comparison with those heretofore considered its allies, I have 
come to the conclusion that it is much nearer the members of 
the genus Helianthea than it is to those of Eriocnemis. In the 
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first place, it does not possess the puffs upon the legs, which all 
the species of Eriocnemis have to an eminent degree; and this 
of itself is sufficient to remove it from the genus; and, again, it 
differs in exhibiting a certain amount of brilliancy upon the 
forehead, as is customary with the species of Helianthea. 

Omitting Æ. isaacsoni therefore from the list, the genus Erio- 
enemis, including the species here described, contains fourteen 
members, which may be enumerated as follows :— 

l. Eriocnemis cupreiventris. 

Hab. New Granada. 

2. Eriocnemis luciani. 

Hab. Ecuador. 

3. Eriocnemis mosquera. 

Hab. New Granada. 

4. Eriocnemis vestita. 

Hab. New Granada. 

5. Eriocnemis nigrivestis. 

Hab. Ecuador. 


6. Eriocnemis smaragdinipectus. 

Hab. Ecuador. 

7. Eriocnemis godint. 

Hab. Ecuador. 

8. Eriocnemis dorbignyi. 

Hab. Peru; perhaps Bolivia. 

9. Eriocnemis derbiana. 

Hab. Volcano of Puraci, New Granada. 
10. Eriocnemis aline. 

Hab. New Granada. 

11. Eriocnemis lugens. 

Hab. West side of Pichincha, Ecuador. 
12. Eriocnemis squamata. 

Hab. Ecuador. 

13. Eriocnemis aurelie. 

Hab. New Granada; Ecuador. 


14. Eriocnemis dyselius. 
Hab. Ecuador ? 


